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Confidence and Security Building 
Measures in the Middle East 


ARIEL E. LEVITE and EMILY B. LANDAU 


At the outset of the Multilateral Peace Process Negotiations on the Middle 
East in Moscow (28 January 1992), US Secretary of State James Baker set 
forth the outline for the Working Group on Arms Control and Regional 
Security (ACRS). He defined it to be as follows: 


In the first instance, we envision offering the regional parties our 
thinking about potential approaches to arms control, drawing upon a 
vast reservoir of experience stemming from attempts to regulate 
military competition in Europe and other regions. 


From this base, the group might move forward to considering a set of 
confidence building or transparency measures covering notifications 
of selected military activities and crisis prevention communications. 
The purpose would be to lessen the prospects for incidents and 
miscalculation that could lead to heightened competition or even 
conflict. 


In our view, and again, based upon our experience with arms control, 
we believe such an approach offers the best chance for success. 


The approach to the Middle East ACRS process offered by Secretary of 
State Baker places strong emphasis on Confidence and Security Building 
Measures (CSBMs) as the principal vehicle for progress at the early stages 
of the process, drawing heavily on the superpower and European 
experience. This analysis seeks to explore the basis for such an approach. It 
begins by addressing the intellectual and academic foundations for a 
confidence and security building approach to conflict management in 
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general and in the context of the theory of arms control] in particular. It 
briefly describes the origin and evolution of CSBMs in the superpower and 
European contexts; the defining characteristics of CSBMs; and the role they 
are designed to play. It then considers the necessary general conditions of 
ripeness for CSBM application, insights from the cumulative CSBM 
experience, as well as the relevancy of CSBMs outside the European 
context in which they originally emerged. Finally, after assessing the role 
CSBMs could play in the Arab-Israeli context, and the role that CSBMs 
might play in the Middle East beyond the Arab-Israeli context, this study 
provides some reflections on the empirical data gained from the multilateral 
CSBM negotiations that have been carried out in the Middle East thus far. 


Theoretical Underpinnings 


The advocacy of CSBMs is premised on two basic assumptions. First, that 
parties to a conflict have a mutual interest to pursue at least some 
cooperative solutions in order to realize a shared goal. Second, that due to 
the anarchical nature of the international system (often complicated by the 
antagonists’ shared or individual histories), this cooperation is hindered by 
psychological and political barriers of mutual distrust and suspicion. The 
rationale underlying CSBMs is that a gradual process of confidence 
building is the key to overcoming this obstacle on the way to realizing the 
mutually beneficial goal. 

As facilitators of cooperation, CSBMs belong to the wider category of 
‘strategies of reassurance’ in international relations that have in common the 
aim of overcoming basic suspicions in order to cooperate in an anarchical 
international system.’ All strategies of reassurance help to create norms of 
cooperation. What sets CSBMs apart from other strategies of reassurance — 
especially from ‘rules of the game”? and security regimes’ — is the fact that 
they are formal and intentional agreements that are directly negotiated and 
consensually agreed upon. CSBMs are the product of a clear prior decision 
to promote confidence and security. 

CSBMs focus specifically on the psychological aspect of mutual 
suspicions and distrust between adversaries,’ and in this sense they are 


. Closer to predispositional, rather than structural, approaches to international 


relations. Yet, while perceptions lie at the heart of CSBMs, there is 
nevertheless a strong linkage between suspicions and _ possible 
misperceptions, and the basic interest to cooperate. Thus states will not be 
expected to agree on CSBMs (and thus deal with the psychological aspect 
of lack of trust regarding enforcement of agreements) if there is not a basic 
interest to cooperate. 
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The overall shared goal that CSBMs relate to is the achievement of 
bilateral or regional security and stability. This may be defined as a short- 
term and specific goal (such as the avoidance of escalation to nuclear war), 
Or as a more ambitious undertaking — primarily, agreement on 
comprehensive security and arms control accords. In the final analysis, 
CSBMs may also contribute to the attainment of even more far-reaching 
political accommodation, although the factor that will ultimately determine 
the outcome of political negotiations is the resolution of conflicting 
interests. 

The logic underlying CSBMs, as facilitators of cooperation, draws at 
least in part on scholarly works grounded in the neoliberalist tradition in 
international relations. These studies attempt to explain the existence of 
incentives for cooperation in an anarchical world, and look at the means of 
achieving cooperation under anarchy.® Neoliberalist studies emphasize the 
ability of regimes to both promote and enhance mutually beneficial 
cooperation.’ 

According to the neo-realist approach to international relations, 
however, ‘international anarchy fosters competition and conflict among 
states and inhibits their willingness to cooperate even when they share 
common interests.”* In fact, Joseph Grieco contends that neoliberalist 
optimism regarding the possibility of mitigating anarchy’s effects and 
achieving cooperation results from its focus on only one dimension of 
international anarchy, namely the lack of common government in the sense 
of absence of any agency that can reliably enforce promises. This view 
regards cheating as the major cause for concern, and leads neoliberals to 
investigate how institutions can deal with this particular problem. Grieco 
submits, however, that according to realist theory, anarchy also has another 
dimension: the lack of an overarching authority that can also ‘prevent others 
from using violence, or the threat of violence, to destroy or enslave them’.’ 
Seen in these terms, the key interest of states is first and foremost continued 
survival. 

This understanding of anarchy leads neorealism to focus not only on 
problems of cheating regarding absolute gains, but also to pay particular 
attention to the question of relative capabilities and gains, which states view 
as bearing directly on their prospects for survival. This concern over relative 
gains, in turn, poses an additional constraint on cooperation: ‘a state will 
decline to join, will leave, or will sharply limit its commitment to a 
cooperative arrangement if it believes that partners are achieving, or are 
likely to achieve relatively greater gains.’"” 

One issue that must be reckoned with is the extent to which this 
neorealist approach, specifically regarding states’ concerns with relative 
gains, may affect states’ willingness to cooperate in the realm of CSBMs. 
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According to the logic of neoliberalism, once the conditions of ripeness for 
CSBM negotiations are met, this should constitute both the necessary and 
sufficient condition for negotiating cooperative measures. According to 
neorealism, however, ripeness is a necessary, but not necessarily sufficient 
condition: the concern with relative gains may pose a serious constraint on 
negotiations, even when there is a basic willingness to pursue mutually- 
beneficial security arrangements. We will address this issue in our 
concluding remarks, on the basis of empirical evidence regarding the 
progress in negotiations on CSBMs in the framework of ACRS thus far. 

Our primary focus is on the Middle East, and on the potential 
contribution of CSBMs to the regional arms control process (ACRS), and 
more broadly to the Madrid peace process. The academic literature on 
CSBMs generally tends to view CSBMs as an integral part of the arms 
control process. It sees them as serving the role of either an important first 
stage of the process or as a means of complementing or enhancing more 
traditional modes of arms control." The outline for the ACRS Working 
Group set forth by Secretary Baker in Moscow (above) epitomizes the first 
approach. . 

CSBMs have two clear advantages as precursors for more intense 
cooperation, especially in the arms control domain. These are their 
incremental and evolutionary nature and their primary focus on intentions, 
rather than capabilities." Their incremental nature allows adversaries to 
accept confidence building measures even when the political basis for 
fundamental restructuring of the relationship between them is still missing. 
Their evolutionary nature, and focus on intentions, in turn, mean that their 
adoption neither diminishes either side’s security margins, nor, at least 
initially, does it require large and painful practical (as distinguished from 
psychological) adjustments on either side. Implementing them thus is not 
conditioned on the parties’ willingness or ability to introduce profound 
changes in their security doctrines, force structures, or troop deployment, let 
alone on making painful reciprocal concessions. 


The Origins and Historical Evolution of CSBMs 


Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) and thereafter CSBMs (though they 
were not labeled as such at the time) were initially applied in the 
superpower and European context to address the mutual fear of unintended 
escalation. They were motivated by a concern that such escalation, 
emanating from mutual suspicions and possible misperceptions, could result 
in an armed conflict, possibly involving nuclear weapons. With time, the 
wider potential of CSBMs was recognized, especially in terms of their 
ability to contribute, albeit gradually, to the creation of an atmosphere more 
conducive to the attainment of more far-reaching goals. 
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In a sense, CSBMs, as begun in Helsinki and formally defined in the 
Stockholm accords, should be viewed as an outgrowth of a bilateral 
confidence-building process that began between the superpowers in the late 
1950s/early 1960s. The original teletype ‘hot-line’ instituted between 
Moscow and Washington in June 1963, following the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
is often cited as the first formal CBM between the superpowers. 
Establishing direct and reliable communication links between the 
superpowers was above all a testimony to the recognition both sides had 
reached that notwithstanding their global rivalry, they nonetheless had a 
common interest in preventing uncontrolled escalation (recall the Harmel 
report of December 1967), and that this interest could potentially be served 
by establishing channels for timely clarification of intentions in crisis . 
situations. In the early 1970s the US and the Soviet Union agreed upon three 
additional bilateral CBMs dealing with the means of preventing nuclear 
accidents and incidents on and over the high seas." These attested to the 
widening recognition of a common interest between the superpowers at the 
time of the detente, although the relationship between the superpowers 
remained characterized by profound suspicion and intense competition. 

On the European side, the ‘Helsinki Process’ was formally Jaunched in 
July 1973 with the convening of the Conference for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). No fewer than 35 countries in Europe and 
North America elected to participate in the process, thereby vividly 
demonstrating the ‘considerable dissatisfaction [that] had accumulated on 
all sides concerning the continued division of Europe and the dangerous 
tensions that had arisen during the course of the Cold War’.” The 
atmosphere of detente as well as the bilateral CBMs agreed upon between 
the superpowers created a sense that negotiations were possible, although 
suspicions were still deep. The CSCE turned into an ongoing process that 
included agreements regarding CBMs and Jater, CSBMs. 

The first set of European CBMs were agreed upon and included in the 
Helsinki Final Act (1 August 1975). These CBMs required both sides to 
present data regarding military forces and activities in order to improve 
channels of communication and clarify military intentions. Two important 
elements of the CBM regime were notification and observation.” The dual 
objective of advance notification regarding military activities and the use of 
observers was designed to produce conditions which would enable both 
sides to differentiate between actual signals of hostile intent and the ‘noise’ 
of ongoing military activity. By promoting openness and introducing 
transparency in the military realm, CBMs would reduce uncertainty and 
build a measure of confidence regarding the other side’s intentions. 

The Helsinki CBMs provided more of a general approach to confidence 
building than significant and binding security measures," and in two follow- 
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up meetings (Belgrade, 1977-78 and Madrid, 1981-83), members of the 
CSCE agreed to negotiate an expanded CBM regime which would make the 
CBMs politically binding, militarily significant, and verifiable. They named 
this new generation of CBMs Confidence and Security-Building Measures 
(CSBMs) in order to emphasize that they deal not only with mutual 
confidence, but also with mutual security. The negotiations of CSBMs took 
place in Stockholm between 1984 and 1986 in the framework of the 
Conference on Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe (CDE). The CSBMs that were agreed upon 
included exchange of information regarding annual calendars, advance 
notification regarding large military exercises (42 days, one year, or two 
years — depending on the number of troops involved), obligatory invitation 
of observers to exercises involving over 17000 troops, and three on-site 
inspections a year for purposes of verification.” 

CSBMs were negotiated again in Vienna (1986-89, 1989-92) and in 
Helsinki (1992), and each stage resulted in agreements that further 
enhanced the CSBM regime." Each stage of the process has thus resulted in 
an enhanced confidence and security building context.”® The (first) Vienna 
Document 1990 on CSBMs not only broadened the scope of existing 
CSBMs but also provided measures of communications and consultations 
between members of the CSCE — the establishment of a network of direct 
communications for the transmission of messages relating to agreed 
measures, complementing the existing diplomatic channels. In addition, the 
Charter of Paris for a New Europe, which was agreed upon by the CSCE 
states during their 1990 summit, stipulated the creation of a Center for the 
Prevention of Conflicts, which has been established in Vienna. This Center 
provides some assistance for the successful application of CSBMs. 


Defining CSBMs 


Definitions of CBMs (Confidence Building Measures) and CSBMs abound 
in the professional literature,” yet there is some confusion regarding the 
distinction between the two. This study focuses specifically on CSBMs, of 
the type that has been recognized and institutionalized in the CSCE process, 
most explicitly in and after the Stockholm accords. 

What are the principal defining characteristics of CSBMs modeled after 
the European type? 

First, CSBMs pertain to the security, principally military, domain. 
CSBMs are geared to promoting confidence regarding military intentions; 
they are not designed to prevent nations from carrying out legitimate 
military activity, nor can they prevent entirely illegitimate military action. 

Second, in order to promote mutual confidence, they involve at least a 
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modest degree of cooperative behavior between the concerned parties 
themselves. As such CSBMs cannot be imposed from the outside, and while 
they may benefit from a skilled and mutually trusted mediator, they require 
a measure of understanding and coordination between the concerned parties 
themselves, facilitated by some direct contacts among them. ° 

Third, CSBMs are exclusively those confidence building measures that 
are directly negotiated, and consensually agreed upon by all parties to a 
process. They are premised on prenegotiated reciprocal conduct. Unilateral 
gestures, even if intended to encourage a response from the other side (such 
as GRIT — Graduated and Reciprocated Initiatives in Tension Reduction”') 
do not qualify as CSBMs.. 

Fourth, CSBMs neither jeopardize nor fundamentally affect the key 
security assets or concerns of any of the parties — they must maintain a sense 
that they will not be left helpless in the face of a breach. In fact, building 
confidence implies creating and sustaining the grounds for confidence in 
addition to fostering a sense of trust regarding the other side’s benign 
intentions.” Moreover, CSBMs should not harm in any way the national 
dignity of any of the parties involved.. 

Fifth, CSBMs do not prejudice any of the parties’ positions on the 
unresolved broader political issues at stake. Finally, CSBMs are designed to 
have some (however small) direct positive contribution to the situation at hand, 
in addition to their long term potential for building trust between the parties. 

Adopting such a restrictive definition obviously means that we confine 
our discussion to intentional and explicit cooperative measures that enhance 
openness and transparency in the security realm in order to reduce 
uncertainty and build the confidence of each side in their ability to assess 
the intentions of the other side. We thus consciously exclude from 
consideration here other types of CBMs, significant as they may be. These 
may consist of any act or arrangement, in any sphere, that favorably affects 
mutual expectations beween adversaries, and that serves to reduce 
uncertainty and promote a measure of confidence between them. 

This distinction assumes some significance because CBMs at large have, 
in recent years, become a fagon de parler which has taken on the meaning 
of general good-will gestures or arrangements between adversaries in any 
realm. Our choice to employ here a much more rigid and restrictive 
definition should not be understood as suggesting that we deny either the 
relevance or potential importance of other categories of CBMs, whether in 
general or in the Middle East context. In fact quite the opposite is true. 
Much pertinent experience, both bilateral and multilateral in nature, has 
accumulated outside the European context, most notably between the US 
and the former USSR as well as between India and its neighbors, Argentina 
and Brazil, and North and South Korea. 
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We solely suggest that adopting a narrower definition is warranted by. 
several theoretical as well as normative considerations that lead us to focus 
on a unique sub-set of CBMs that have special requirements as well as 
implications. 

Having defined CSBMs, let us consider the role they are designed to 
play. Generally speaking, CSBMs are designed to help the parties overcome 
psychological and political barriers of mutual distrust and suspicion in order 
to realize a shared goal. Within this framework, they can be said to have 
four complementary roles. First, they can serve as a litmus test for intentions 
over time. Second, they can serve an educational role, familiarizing the 
parties with each other and improving mutual understanding, both in the 
immediate area of concern and far beyond it. In addition, they can make a 
uniquely important contribution in disseminating a cooperative mentality 
(non-zero sum way of thinking) on security within and among the relevant 
constituencies in each of the participating states. These include the involved 
bureaucracies and interest groups, and in the case of democracies, the 
general public as well. Third, CSBMs can be an ends in themselves, rather 
than merely a means to a higher end, by institutionalizing dialogue channels 
and helping in crisis management, conflict prevention, and in some cases 
provision of humanitarian assistance as well. 

Finally, if and when desired, CSBMs can also serve as a symbol of 
cooperation, sending a broad political message of willingness to move 
beyond confrontation and competition to cooperation and reconciliation.” 
This last function does not automatically accompany CSBMs. But such 
arrangements, like other forms of cooperative behavior, do lend themselves 
to this type of use. They are, in some respects, especially appropriate for 
such application, given the special public saliency of security cooperation. 


Ripeness for CSBM Application 


We now turn to a closer examination of the pre-conditions and incentives 
necessary for concluding CSBM agreements and applying them. Drawing 
on negotiations theory, we find the concept of ‘ripeness’ to be a fruitful 
starting point for discussion of the preconditions necessary for beginning 


_ negotiations on CSBMs. William Zartman highlights three basic conditions 


for initiating negotiations between adversaries in the political realm: (1) the 
‘hurting stalemate’, which implies an uncomfortable and highly unstable 
situation that both sides feel themselves locked into and from which they 
cannot escape through accepted means of escalation; (2) the ‘way out’, 
which refers to the adversaries’ sense that there exists the potential for 
arriving at some kind of mutually beneficial arrangement; and (3) the ‘valid 
spokesman’ which refers to the existence, on both sides, of a representative 
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who is capable (in terms of both personal qualities and the ability to 
mobilize internal support) of entering into negotiations.” 

Based on the theory of ripeness as well as the cumulative experience in 
the East-West context, there appear to be several conditions that must be 
met for CSBMs to become an acceptable tool of inter-state statecraft.* This 
model of ‘ripeness’ for CSBM negotiation includes both incentives for 
initiating negotiations as well as certain preconditions that must be present 
in order to be able to adopt this tool. To begin with, in the framework of 
general conflict there must be a shared interest (between the parties directly 
concerned) to cooperate, due to a mutually-uncomfortable status quo, and a 
sense that without cooperative action the causes of discomfort will not be 
removed. The common interest could be minimal and pertain exclusively to 
the short term (i.e. not to see the present degree of stability, however 
imperfect, further undermined) or could be somewhat broader, with an eye 
to the longer term (e.g. to see relations between the parties transformed to 
peace and reconciliation). 

In addition, there must be mutual recognition of the fact that distrust and 
suspicion contribute to the mutually-uncomfortable status quo and also 
present an obstacle to cooperative action and the fulfillment of a shared 
interest. Then, there must be an actual willingness to enter negotiations. 
This implies at least some direct contact between the parties, although it 
may be shallow and narrowly circumscribed. Fourth, there has to be strong 
leadership on both sides that is capable of winning public support, and does 
not fear entering into negotiations. Finally, prospects for CSBM agreements 
are enhanced by favorable objective conditions for the application of most, 
though not all, CSBMs —~ these include both technological capabilities (tools 
of monitoring, inspection and verification), as well as suitable geographic 
conditions. 

CSBMs neither presuppose peace, nor even require a mutual 
commitment to see peace and reconciliation emerge as the ultimate result of 
the confidence building process. As stated at the outset, they in fact assume 
initial relevance and utility only when a considerable degree of conflict and 
distrust prevails between the parties. 


Drawing Insights from the Cumulative CSBM Experience 


In general, the cumulative experience with CBMs and especially CSBMs in 
the European as well as superpower contexts has proven to be highly 
instructive for CSBM application in other regions. It has served both as a 
source of inspiration for ideas, and as a useful guide to the necessary 
tradeoffs associated with them. These facilitate much more focused and less 
time consuming negotiations for their application elsewhere. In fact, not 
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only the agreements themselves, but also the actual negotiating history have 
proven to be of great value for interested parties in other regions. Clearly, 
however, to make them workable, the specific measures must be adapted to 
the political, military, geographic, and social conditions of each region. 

It is worth noting that even when regional conditions make it possible to 
import largely intact the technical essence of CSBMs from the European or 
superpower context, it is highly undesirable to do so. Detailed negotiations 
should precede their application in a different regional context. Such 


’ renegotiation is essential in order to intimately familiarize the new regional 


parties with their letter and spirit, as well as in order to instill in them a sense 
of both association and pride that they are negotiating their own measures. 
Otherwise, the technical arrangements, even if accurately copied, could not 
serve as genuine CSBMs. Moreover, the negotiation process itself is of 
paramount importance as a CBM in its own right. It familiarizes the parties 
with each other as well as with their outlook, concerns and sensitivities, and 
attracts political, bureaucratic, and public attention to the process. All of 
these are critical for paving the way for agreement in the first place, creating 
a constituency to implement it, thereby improving the prospects for its 
success, and increasing its impact well beyond the narrow subject area in 
which it applies. All of these attributes clearly also pave the way for more 
ambitious initiatives as well. 

Thus, interestingly enough, the cumulative experience suggests that 
CSBMs can produce some of their intended benefits even during the 
negotiation stage itself, that is, prior to their formalization and official 
implementation. At a minimum, a CSBM negotiating process can testify to 
an improved political climate. In addition to radiating a spirit of 
cooperation, CSBM negotiations can also contribute significantly to mutual 
understanding and cooperative education of the participating parties. 

Finally, another insight that may be drawn from the cumulative CSBM 
experience concerns the possibilty and importance of instituting and 
cultivating bonds between specialized professional constituencies, 
especially among military professionals. Such bonds are relatively easy to 
develop between military individuals and services, irrespective of 
nationality and residue of past adverserial relations, by virtue of common 
expertise and experience. Furthermore, once in existence, they solidify in 
important ways the bonds of trust between the participating nations. 

Even more importantly, bonds arising from negotiating and 
implementing CSBMs have proven to be capable of withstanding the 
deterioration of the overall political relationship between the nations that 
subscribe to them. A case in point is the Soviet-American MOU on the 
Prevention of Incidents on or Over the High Seas (INCSEA). Originally 
negotiated between the respective navies during the detente of the early 
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1970s, the agreement remained in force and was faithfully implemented 
during the chill in superpower relations that settled in the mid 1970s. In fact, 
during this tense period the modest INCSEA CSBM had provided both 
sides with much-needed professional channels of communications as well 
as with continuity and predictability in their relationship. 


Is the CSBM Experience Transferable to the Middle East? 


Both the general formula of ripeness for negotiating CSBMs, as well as the 
lessons that have been distilled from the European and superpower 
experience with CSBMs for successful application in other regions are 
instructive.” They seem to provide a firm basis for the analysis of the 
applicability of CSBMs to the Middle East. Nevertheless, it could still be 
argued that CSBMs are somehow uniquely tailored to the East-West context 
in which they first emerged. According to this line of reasoning, when 
considering the transferability of CSBMs (which originated in the context 
of East-West relations) to the Middle East, one cannot ignore certain 
fundamental differences that exist between the two arenas. 

As many point out, post World War II East-West relations were 
characterized, at least since the 1960s, by a considerable degree of inter- 
state political stability, a basic balance though not symmetry in military 
capabilities between the two blocs, diplomatic relations between the parties 
to dispute, an absence of any major direct wars between them, established 
(if limited) frameworks of cooperation, and relatively weak territorial 
claims. Conditions presently existing in the Middle East, however, are 
inherently different.” 

Employing the East-West standard in fact leads many to base their 
conclusions regarding the transferability of CSBMs to the Middle East on 
the fact that the Middle East conditions are much less hospitable or 
desirable grounds for establishing CSBMs than those prevailing in Europe 
in the 1970s or early 1980s, or even the 1960s.* This contention rests 
primarily on the argument that the contemporary Middle East, contrary to 
Europe of the 1970s, is still beset, as the US special Middle East peace 
envoy Dennis Ross put it, by a ‘complex mosaic of active and recently 
buried political disputes’,” complicated and unstable military balances, 
structural asymmetries between the Arabs and Israel, and active territorial 
disputes. 

The question we must thus initially address ourselves to is whether an 
element of political stability such as characterized East-West relations 
indeed constitutes a necessary precondition for negotiating CSBM and 
must, therefore, be included in our ripeness formula. A related question is 
whether this caveat fundamentally undermines the basis for applying 
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CSBMs outside Europe, specifically in the Middle East. A close 
examination reveals that this argument, while intuitively appealing, does not 
stand up either empirically or normatively. It misrepresents both the 
political context in which CSBMs emerged as well as the conditions 
presently prevailing elsewhere, especially in the Middle East. 

To begin with, a thorough review of the cumulative global experience 
with CSBMs reveals that they are not an inherently European construct. - 
They have been applied elsewhere, not in the least between the superpowers 
themselves as well as between India and Pakistan or the PRC, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, Argentina and Brazil, and North and South Korea. The Middle 
East itself has also had some relevant experience in this area.” 

Even more importantly, if there is one thing that stands out when we try 
to analyze the cumulative global experience with CSBMs, it is that they have 
always emerged in rather similar circumstances to those presently prevailing 
in the Middle East. For one thing, CSBMs have always been initially 
implemented in periods and contexts in which profound distrust prevailed 
between the parties. Usually they evolved in the aftermath of a traumatic or 
unnerving experience, vividly illustrating some of the risks inherent in the 
situation existing at the time in the region. They have generally preceded a 
genuine political transformation of their relationship, thus serving as the 
forerunners of peace and arms control accords, not their product. 

Moreover, relations between the parties to the CSBMs have been 
typically characterized by critical asymmetries and structural imbalances. 
These commonly ranged from asymmetries in design and composition of 
military forces, to vast structural disparities in other security assets, 
territory, population, and natural resources, to profound societal differences 
in type of regimes as well as levels of education and technology. These 
imbalances further underscore the lack of political stability in the relations 
between the countries involved. 

Yet, the relative lack of political stability has proven surmountable 
whenever and wherever basic conditions of ripeness were present. In fact, 
this very situation may have actually strengthened the incentive to negotiate 
CSBMs. Looking to past experience in the Middle East, the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace process illustrates that much experience with formal CSBMs was 
gained during the 1974~79 period, when political stability was lacking. The 
arrangements integrated into the 1974 separation of forces agreement, the 
1975 interim agreement, and the 1979 peace agreement,”' although formal 
CSBMs only in the sense of explicitness, and not intent (their confidence 
building role was recognized only after peace had been achieved), were 
concluded in this period. The other terms of ripeness had been fulfilled, and 
the lack of political stability in fact increased the perceived necessity to 
agree on measures directed toward enhancing mutual security. 
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The cumulative international experience suggests that where CSBMs are 
concerned, it is appropriate to employ an even narrower definition of 
ripeness than that employed elsewhere. It is, therefore, easier to meet the 
requirements of ripeness for CSBMs in the Middle East, and for that matter 
in other regions as well. Practically speaking, this implies that we need not 
look at comprehensive stability as a necessary precondition for negotiating 
CSBMs. To judge the viability of CSBMs in a certain context it should 
suffice to explore whether a more limited degree of political ripeness 
prevails. It is for this examination that we now turn to the Middle East. 

A basic element of ripeness mentioned above pertains to the awareness 
of and concern over the costs of war and risks of escalation. When the 
ACRS process was initiated, both were widely apparent in the Middle East, 
especially in the aftermath of the Second Gulf War. Exhaustion from war 
and common interest in arresting the arms race and diverting resources to 
deal with some of the region’s most acute problems (economic 
development, shortage of water, settlement of refugees, polluted 
environment) were widespread. Sufficiency in defense capabilities also 
seemed to exist among all of the prospective key players to a Middle East 
security regime. Moreover, the relevant extra-regional players (which in the 
European case have been negligible but in the Middle East are of 
considerable importance), were, for the first time in more than a generation, 
committed to a joint effort to foster peace and cooperation in the Middle 
East. 

Even more importantly, in terms of political stability in the Middle East, 
in the Arab-Israeli context, consider the following. Wars in the Middle East 
in the past decade have taken place between Arab states, as well as Iran. In 
fact, Arab-Israeli wars have been significantly scaled back, at least in terms 
of their objectives, since 1967. Moreover, since 1973 Arab-Israeli military 
confrontations have been limited in scope, their tragic consequences 
notwithstanding. This is no mere coincidence, since the establishment of 
peace between Egypt and Israel in 1979 has removed from the Arab-Israeli 
powder keg its most explosive element. More recent progress on the 
Jordanian, and Palestinian tracks has further diffused and stabilized this 
conflict. 

At the outset of ACRS, a broad (though not universal) desire existed in 
the region to reorient itself toward peace and stability. Furthermore, the 
guiding principles for doing so (UN Security Council resolutions 242 and 
338) had apparently been formally accepted by all the parties to the Arab- 
Israeli peace process. Even the institutional mechanisms to negotiate and 
apply CSBMs were in place, in the form of the both the bilateral and 
multilateral peace processes initiated in Madrid (October 1991) and 
Moscow (January 1992) respectively. 
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Admittedly, the Arab-Israeli peace process, and by extension the broader 
regional effort was not supported by all the states of the region and by some 
key movements therein. Several major regional powers (notably Iran and 
Iraq) as well as a few more minor ones (e.g. Libya and Sudan) were (and 
still are) absent from the process, and to varying degrees they even openly 
opposed the normalization with Israel inherent in it. But the impact of these 
forces was largely marginalized by the respective UN sanctions coupled . 
with the US dual containment policy. 

In conclusion, therefore, the Middle East at the time of the initiation of 
ACRS seemed to be in a situation that in some truly important respects was 
reminiscent of the onset of detente in Europe, and the initiation of the CSCE 
process. Paradoxically, some of the European CSBMs may be today even 
more pertinent to the Middle East than to Europe, as the Middle East is still 
characterized by intense rivalries on the inter-state level, whereas Europe 
today is more concerned with instabilty generated by intra-state politics. 

The analysis of the East-West context in which CSBMs emerged as well 
as its comparison to the conditions that prevailed in the Middle East when 
the ACRS negotiations commenced, therefore, support the conclusion that 
the aforementioned requirements of ripeness necessary for the onset of a 
confidence building process were fulfilled at that time. Furthermore, even 
the architecture for negotiations (which was absent in -the past) was 
established and set in motion in the form of the multilateral peace process 
in general, and the ACRS Working Group in particular. 

In sum, it is hardly surprising that the broad applicability to other 
regions of the European CSBM experience has already been widely 
acknowledged. Interestingly enough, subscribers to this viewpoint have 
been not only interested parties and independent researchers but also the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission (1980) and the United Nations 
General Assembly.” 


What Role Could CSBMs Play in the Arab-Israeli Context? 


At least three previous studies have focused either on analysis of the role 
CSBMs have fulfilled in the past in the context of the Arab-Israeli conflict® 
or on attempts to assess the prospects for the future. 

Yair Evron was one of the first to consider the role of arms control in the 
Middle East. In a paper published in 1980 he assessed this role in terms of 
the linkage between arms control (which according to his definition 
includes also CSBMs) and politics in the Arab-Israeli region. He concluded 
that this linkage has three facets: ‘first, to be stable and enduring, a political 
settlement would need concomitant arms-contro] measures; second, a 
political settlement would depend, to a large extent, on gradual steps, which 
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would themselves require the support of a considerable number of arms- 
control agreements and measures; third, settlement would demand some 
political concessions on both sides.’* Overall, Evron views arms control as 
operating only in the military-security areas, and while measures 
implemented may have an even considerable impact on political 
developments, this impact is indirect.* 

David B. Dewitt also assessed the possible role of CSBMs in the Middle 
East in an article published in 1987. While Dewitt recognized the 
theoretical potential of CSBMs for reducing both perceived threats and the 
possibility of surprise attack (thus contributing to conflict management and 
crisis prevention), he expressed doubt concerning the ability of CSBMs 
alone to prevent war in the Middle East. He attributed the limited utility of 
CSBMs in the Middle East mainly to ‘the absence of an overarching 
political-security regime in an environment where limited war is both viable 
and politically acceptable.’*? According to him, ‘until the cost-benefit 
calculus changes’, CSBMs will remain marginal to the prevention of war, 
although they may prove critical in conflict management efforts directed 
toward reducing the frequency and severity of war. 

More recent publications have attributed to CSBMs a more and more 
significant role in the context of Arab-Israeli relations, including greater 
emphasis on specific measures that may be implemented. While many still 
express caution in terms of expecting too much from CSBMs until the 
political environment has improved, there is recognition of the role CSBMs 
may play in the framework of the peace negotiations already underway. 
They could serve as a means of enhancing the negotiations process, 
reducing the frequency and severity of war, and, in the longer term, 
contributing to the development of a Middle East security regime.” 

In view of our own early discussion, it should be clear that CSBMs are 
modest steps and flexible arrangements. They are relatively easy to 
negotiate and entail few, if any, risks in implementation. Yet, they have 
considerable utility and potential in several complementary areas. At the 
present state of Arab-Israeli relations, we believe CSBMs to have an 
especially important role to play in virtually all of the areas that we set forth 
above, namely, as a test of intentions over time, as a means of familiarizing 
the parties with each other, as a tool of crisis management and prevention, 
and as a symbol of cooperation. They could help defuse some of the present 
tensions and risks. They could lay the ground, psychologically and 
physically, for more ambitious undertakings in the area of regional security 
cooperation and arms control in the future. Just as importantly, they may 
serve as one building block toward overall peace and _ historical 
reconciliation between the Arabs and Israel. 

The last point does warrant some elaboration here. Virtually all of the 
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Arab parties to the peace process demand from Israel far-reaching territorial 
concessions. In addition, Israel is simultaneously being called upon by its 
Arab rapporteurs to make additional concessions in the areas of arms, 
doctrine, military posture, and defense-industrial base. Yet, the Arab 
demands are made at a time in which Israel’s acceptance into the region is 
still being challenged, and even openly rejected by some forces in the Arab 
and Muslim world. Worse still, some of these forces are actively engaged in 
a brutal, often indiscriminate, struggle against Israel and Israelis wherever 
they may be. 

The peace process coupled with the day-to-day security realities with 
which Israel lives thus confront Israel with rather painful choices. Making 
the necessary choices on how to deal with them obviously is an internal 
Israeli affair. Yet, the Arabs clearly have a vested interest in these choices 
systematically going in one direction rather than the other. It follows, 
therefore, that they must assist Israel to reach the ‘right’ conclusions and 
make the desired fateful choices. To do so, it is in the Arab self-interest to 
engage Israel in a variety of CSBMs directed at all of the above functions. 
Cooperation of Arab states with Israel in the area of CSBMs would surely 
serve as a litmus test for Israel regarding Arab intentions. 

Over time CSBMs could help Israel alter its traditional security calculus. 
Furthermore, they would solidify the Israeli public’s confidence in and 
active support for its government’s choices in favor of peace. The latter is 
of utmost importance since Israel is a vibrant democracy and the required 
choices would inevitably involve sacrifices of tangible of security assets. 
These do not come lightly to a nation whose very existence has been 
repeatedly threatened, and to a state that is locked into a structurally inferior, 
highly vulnerable, geo-strategic position. Arab cooperation with Israel in 
the area of CSBMs and beyond, therefore, logically seems to be a sine qua 
non for Israel for it to be able to take such painful decisions responsibly. The 
peace process with Egypt in the post-Yom Kippur War period bears witness 
to both sides of the equation. The ‘political price’ of CSBMs to the Arabs 
thus seems well worth paying. 

Here it must be emphasized that the Arab (irrespective of public 
statements on this issue) and Israeli vested interest in establishing CSBMs 
actually goes even further. It clearly extends to the need to avoid, to the 
extent possible, misunderstandings and miscalculations, and to economize, 
wherever possible, on defense expenditures. CSBMs are of critical 
importance precisely during the precarious transition time from a state of 
war to relations of peace. In this period, CSBMs are instrumental in 
initiating contacts between the security establishments of all relevant 
parties, and securing the continuity of these contacts over time. 

Even more importantly, since such periods of transition are typically 
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characterized by real, graver than before, threats, but initially few, if any, 
dividends of peace, CSBMs are essential for ensuring that these risks are 
jointly dealt with swiftly and effectively, lest they set back the entire peace 
process. Furthermore, the gravest contemporary challenges to the security 
of the region do not discriminate well between Arabs and Israelis. 
Confronting them necessitates joint or at the very least coordinated Arab- 
Israeli responses, and CSBMs can go a long way toward facilitating them. 


Middle East CSBMs Beyond the Arab-Israeli Context 


CSBMs have an important role to play in the Middle East also beyond the 
Arab-Israeli context, and for several complementary reasons. First and 
foremost among them is the scope of the region. Unlike Latin America, 
Oceania, or even Europe, the region does not easily lend itself to a 
straightforward geographical delineation. But in security terms it stretches 
all the way from the Horn of Africa and the Persian Gulf (and perhaps even 
beyond it), to the Maghreb, to southern Europe, and to some of the Asian 
republics of the former Soviet Union. This vast area is afflicted by 
numerous cross-cutting rivalries, some within the Arab or Islamic worlds, 
others that involve extra-regional parties as well. Furthermore, many extra- 
regional powers have a vested interest in the security situation in the region. 
At times they also have a significant presence in, and/or influence on 
developments in the region. Finally, some Arab countries which might on 
the surface appear closer together, do have bitter rivalries separating them, 
some that have profound security, even military implications. Yet, they lack 
many of the cooperative security institutions and arrangements of the nature 
that is envisaged for the region (see below). Consequently, a multilateral, 
region-wide cooperative security architecture might thus prove useful in 
devising arrangements that will introduce a measure of stability into these 
intra-Arab contexts as well. Moreover, the states of the Middle East could 
surely benefit from the experience, the good services, and the resources of 
some of the extra-regional states in dealing with the region’s diverse 
problems. 


Reflecting on the Empirical Data: Some Early Observations on the 
CSBM Negotiations in the Middle East 


The Middle East ACRS process was practically launched in Washington in 
May 1992. One year later, in May 1993, it evolved into a two track (named 
‘baskets’) process. The agenda for one of them, the so called ‘operational 
basket’, consists primarily of CSBMs, in the maritime, communications, 
pre-notification, and information exchange areas. Since May 1993, several 
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rounds of expert meetings (lasting several days at a time) to discuss concrete 
ideas for CSBMs in each of these areas have taken place. It is obviously 
premature to reach any definitive conclusions on the viability and impact of 
this process. But some preliminary observations on this issue are 
nonetheless presently possible. 

The onset of CSBM negotiations was preceded by necessary conditions 
of ripeness, yet, as was to be expected, the actual initiation of the process 
has in fact brought to the fore at least four factors which diminished the 
hope for rapid progress in establishing comprehensive CSBMs in the 
Middle East. 

One factor impeding progress on the negotiation of Arab-Israeli CSBMs 
was a combination of a real and perceived asymmetries in weapons systems 
and force structures, geo-strategic conditions (population size, territory), 
and vulnerabilities between Israel and the Arab countries. These created a 
situation in which both sides still diverged in the way they defined their 
primary threats. Israel fears Arab conventional strength, and Arab countries 
fear Israel’s technological superiority in general, and its assumed nuclear 
capability in particular. The asymmetries in force structures are manifest in 
other areas as well, including air force versus missile forces, and militia 
(reserve system) versus standing forces. 

An additional factor that further diminished the prospects for rapid 
advancement in the negotiation of CSBMs was the opposition to CSBMs in 
certain Arab circles. For reasons of political expediency, Arab sources have 
explained this opposition as resulting from a shortcoming of the nature of 
CSBMs themselves, namely that ‘they may help consolidate peace, but they 
cannot make peace’. Advocates of this position have claimed that this 
conclusion was substantiated by their reading of the East-West experience, 
which has led them to argue that advancement on the bilateral track is the 
necessary first stage. Such arguments have served the Syrians in particular 
in justifying their nonparticipation in the multilateral negotiations. In late 
October 1991, Syrian President Asad related specifically to confidence 
building measures: 


Many people say that confidence-building measures can be adopted 
among different countries and achieve results like what took place 
between the East and West. But, there were no wars between the East 
and West, neither was there occupation of other countries...in such 
cases confidence-building measures might be useful for proceeding 
toward a better understanding. In our case ... one party occupies the 
land of the other parties . .. what measure can build confidence among 
us here in the region other than straightening out matters.” 


Taken at face value, President Asad discounts mutual suspicions and 
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distrust as an obstacle to attaining the shared goal of bilateral peace. Asad, 
however, actually reflects a broader sentiment in certain Arab circles, 
namely that normalization of relations with Israel is fraught with risk for 
individual Arab parties as well as the Arab world as a whole. Premature 
normalization may weaken the pressure on Israel to make territorial 
concessions and may thus be contemplated only as a dividend (or bonus to 
Israel from the attainment of peace) rather than as a prelude to it. But, even 
further down the road, such normalization may not be cost free for the 
Arabs, undermining other core national and Pan-Arab interests. It may 
diminish national or Arab influence over Middle East events, and result in 
a loss of control at both the inter-state and intra-state levels. Furthermore, 
anxiety over their potential impact on civil-military relations in non- 
democratic Arab societies in which the regime is heavily dependent on the 
military’s backing has also been especially pronounced. All of these fears 
obviously constitute a further obstacle to early agreement on any arms 
limitation accords and to a lesser extent also on their CSBM precursors. 

Matters are further complicated by the political, security, and 
bureaucratic overload of the bilateral peace negotiations on some of the key 
players that are taking part in it. This holds true especially for Israel (who is 
involved simultaneously in all of these negotiating tracks), but is also 
relevant for other regional parties that may have had smaller and/or fewer 
specialized institutions and experienced individuals for handling external 
dialogues on political-military affairs. However, while the impact of this 
factor may be considerable at the outset of the process, it is inherently a 
transient phenomenon. Gradual progress in the bilateral tracks, and buildup 
of specialized institutions and accumulation of expertise is steadily 
diminishing its adverse influence. 

Last but not least are the difficulties stemming from the absence from 
the ACRS process of Syria and Lebanon. Even more serious is the non- 
participation in and even outright opposition to the entire peace process by 
several key regional parties: Iran, Iraq, and to a lesser extent additional Arab 
League states as well (e.g. Libya, Sudan and Djibouti). The impact of Iran’s 
position is of particular concern, given its proven potential for undermining 
not only Gulf security, but also projecting instability into other parts of the 
region. 

A radical, internally unstable, and externally isolated Iran is hardly a 
recipe for long term stability and security in the Gulf, or for that matter the 
entire region. Yet, the prospect of integrating Iran into the peace process 
does not presently appear a viable option either, for reasons having to do 
both with its own policy and the concerns of others. Still, the ACRS CSBMs 
have offered a unique opportunity to partially reconcile these realities. They 
have provided an agenda for a regional dialogue on cooperative security 
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which can be undertaken without the support, let alone the active 
participation of Iran. The same clearly could not be said to hold true for 
more ambitious region-wide arms control initiatives, which could not be 
contemplated without these partners. 

CSBM negotiations may have also made it possible to project enough 
progress to encourage Iran to scale back its ideological opposition to the 
process, without threatening it to the point that it would feel an acute need 
to directly interfere with the process. Evidence to support this contention 
can be found both in the active participation in the ACRS process of 
Virtually all the Gulf states, (both friendly and hostile to Iran), as well as in 
some recent statements made by senior Iranian officials regarding their 
willingness to respect Arab-Israeli peace accords.*' Looking into the future, 
there is even greater potential in institutionalization of a Middle East 
security dialogue initially tied to the CSBM agenda. This would create a 
structure into which Iran, Iraq, and Libya could be ultimately integrated, 
without derailing the process, much as was the case with the dramatic 
expansion of the CSCE process in Europe. 

Some of the above mentioned obstacles are clearly not without 
precedent. They complicated the early stages of the negotiating process 
between the superpowers and in Europe, and were successfully, if gradually, 
overcome. Others, however, are particular to the Middle East. Both types of 
obstacles are likely to compound and slow down the confidence building 
process. 

What is, nonetheless, remarkable is the extent to which progress in 
working out Middle East CSBMs was attained in just a few meetings of the 
‘operational basket’ of the ACRS process between May 1993 and the fall of 
1995. In this period, not only did the diverse difficulties and obstacles not 
stifle the process, but quite to the contrary, they may also have even 
invigorated it. This assessment holds true if one measures progress not only 
in terms of the bonding, mutual education and familiarization effects of the 
process, but also in terms of the ability to draft, finalize, and even approve 
formal agreements. 

A formal agreement on the setting up of an ACRS Communication 
Network modeled after the OSCE one, and the use of part of its hub 
infrastructure, was attained and partially implemented. The system began in 
the spring of 1995. Additional progress was made in finalizing texts of 
agreements on maritime confidence building measures (in the areas of 
Search and Rescue at Sea, Prevention of Incidents on or Over the High Seas 
— INCSEA — and information exchange) as well as pre-notification of large 
scale land-based exercises and troop movements. Certain categories of 
military information exchanges were also agreed upon, and the formats for 
carrying them out were also worked out. Numerous other areas for 
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confidence-building cooperative security activity were identified and 
preliminarily discussed. Finally, approval was also given for setting up 
several regional security institutions, the first of which, in Amman, was due 
to commence initial operation before the end of 1995.” 

The list of accomplishments is indeed impressive. Yet, one must hasten 
to add that not all of the 15 national delegations from the region presently 
participating in the ACRS process* have been equally keen on the progress 
made to date. While most, but not all, have at least passively participated in 
some of the CSBM negotiations, the number of truly active participants has 
rarely exceeded a third of the regional parties. The implementation of 
approved activities and agreements was slow and at times partial and 
erratic. While a solid group of at least half the participants has been active, 
and all of the others have given the process and its products at least a formal 
blessing, Egypt stands out as the regional participant most resistant to 
cooperative regional security arrangements, CSBMs included. The 
combination of its political clout coupled with the consensus decision- 
making rule has put Egypt in a position to bring the group activities to a 
standstill at will, an option that it has elected to exercise since November 
1995. 


Conclusions 


How best to explain the degree of progress achieved to date on CSBM 
negotiations in the ACRS process? How does it square with our original 
expectations? In terms of the initial conditions of ripeness necessary for the 
onset of a confidence building process, our discussion of the transferability 
of the CSBM experience to the Middle East suggests that these conditions 
were fulfilled when the ACRS CSBM process began. The more interesting 
question at this point is how to account for the fact that the obstacles to rapid 
progress in the negotiation of CSBMs have not precluded progress 
altogether, and that in fact some impressive gains have been made. We 
submit that to answer this question we must assess the empirical evidence 
in reference to three factors: the nature of CSBMs, the regional political 
context, and calculations of relative gains, as identified in neorealist 
literature. Let us touch briefly on each of these factors and tentatively assess 
the role it plays in this context. This assessment, however is necessarily 
provisional and must be continuously revisited and reassessed in light of 
further developments. 

One key element in our explanation indeed has to do with the nature of 
CSBMs. The empirical evidence clearly suggests that CSBMs have 
considerable appeal at times in which strained political relations stand in the 
way of more ambitious undertakings in the cooperative security domain. 
Their appeal apparently has to do less with their prospects for breeding trust 
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as such, and more with their modest and non-threatening character. They 
usually appear acceptable, at times attractive, to political as well as military 
elites precisely because they do not inherently represent any fundamental 
reorientation of inter-state relations, while leaving open or at least creating 
the possibility of such developments down the line, not in the least by 
supporting the evolution of the process, and creating competent professional 
constituencies to sustain it. 

The appeal of CSBMs appears to be further enhanced by a related 
feature, namely that they do not depict a fundamental political change or 
profound restructuring of intra-state relations. Nor do they require 
reassignment of bureaucratic responsibilities or reallocation of significant 
resources. By virtue of their small scope, incremental evolution, and non- 
legally binding (at times even voluntary) character, they seem less 
demanding or threatening internally as well as externally and may even 
seem a rather attractive substitute for more demanding arms control steps 
that some parties advocate. Furthermore, by virtue of being solely 
politically (as opposed to legally) binding, they do not require parliamentary 
ratification, making them psychologically and practically more palatable. In 
fact, they are amenable to political reversal at any time, although in practice 
this option is rarely exercised. There appears to be no fundamental 
difference in compliance between legally binding and politically binding 
commitments. 

Our review of developments in the ACRS process since its inception, 
and especially since mid-1993, suggests that the logic underlying CSBMs 
has indeed made inroads into the strategic thinking of quite a few of the 
regional parties. They are all better informed about the benefits potentially 
inherent in CSBMs as well as the marginality of the risks inherent in them. 
This, however, does not hold true for Egypt, a issue that we will return to 
below. 

A second factor that helps explain the relative (though in retrospect, 
short-lived) success of the CSBM agenda in the Middle East is grounded in 
regional political conditions. Since the inception of the process in early 
1992 much has happened in the region. If basic conditions of ripeness 
existed before the process began, the impressive progress made to date in 
the bilateral tracks of the Arab-Israeli process has made progress in CSBM 
negotiations more easily attainable today. It should suffice to recall in this 
context the Oslo and Cairo accords and the interim agreement now nearing 
conclusion between Israel and the Palestinians, the conclusion of a Treaty 
of Peace between Israel and Jordan, and the progress achieved toward 
bilateral settlement between Syria and Israel. 

While progress in CSBM negotiations actually had preceded the 
breakthroughs on the bilateral peace tracks, the latter undoubtedly helped it 
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along and expedited progress. These breakthroughs have served to further 
weaken, if not altogether to diffuse, many of the obstacles standing in the 
way of a genuine security dialogue in the region, first and foremost by 
diminishing the saliency of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In addition, several features of the architecture of the CSBM process 
may actually have been conducive to progress in this area. These include the 
role of the co-sponsors, especially the US, and the direct contribution of 
some extra-regional parties such as Canada, the Netherlands, and Turkey. 
The latter, who are well versed in CSBMs, agreed to ‘mentor’ specific 
CSBM activities in the context of ACRS and brought to the table 
established practices that served as a useful point of departure for ACRS 
CSBM discussions. A multilateral (as opposed to bilateral) framework has 
also paradoxically made it easier to discuss CSBMs effectively, although 
this factor may well also hinder progress in the future, especially if and 
when more problematic parties such as Syria, Iraq, Iran, Libya agree to join 
the process. 

A similar impact may be attributed to the unique combination of two 
decision-making ground rules agreed upon by the ACRS Working Group, 
namely decisions by consensus on every single issue by the parties directly 
concerned, coupled with voluntarism in application. This combination is 
likely to prove counter-productive when agreements on arms limitation and 
reduction are negotiated, but it is ideally suited for facilitating a modest 
CSBM beginning. 

Finally, we return to the theoretical concern we discussed at the outset 
regarding the question of the impact of states’ preoccupation with relative 
gains on the prospects for CSBM negotiations. According to the 
neoliberalist approach, CSBMs are designed to facilitate cooperation when 
such cooperation is deemed desireable, and the initial conditions of ripeness 
for negotiation of CSBMs are in place. The question remains whether 
states’ concerns with relative gains nevertheless pose a serious obstacle to 
the négotiation and implementation of cooperative security arrangements. 

Our examination of the ACRS CSBM negotiations reveals that in fact 
most parties presently associated with the ACRS process did not seem 
overly concerned with relative gains. Moreover, some of the states that were 
concerned with relative gains (e.g. Qatar, Jordan, Tunisia) seemed to feel 
that it actually works in favor of cooperation with Israel in negotiating 
CSBMs -— for example, as a means of countering Egypt’s hegemonic 
aspirations in the region. In addition, there are other concerns that each 
regional participant has vis-a-vis states outside the Middle East that affect 
their calculation of relative gains within the ACRS process. Finally, the US 
is capable of influencing participants’ calculations of relative gains, and 
mitigating the potentially adverse effect of these considerations on 
negotiations. 
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In theory, multilateral settings have an advantage over bilateral settings 
for negotiations in the sense that whereas when only two sides are involved, 
calculations easily become zero-sum, a multilateral setting opens up a 
broader range of options. Empirical evidence from ACRS negotiations 
reveals that the number of participants, and the salience of extra-regional 
parties, have served to alter perceptions of relative gains, and in a real sense 
actually facilitated arriving at, and sustaining, an agreed-upon agenda for 
security dialogue. It would have been harder to produce such a result 
between two tightly-controlled opposing blocs. 

This positive side of the relative gains question does not, however, hold 
true for Syria, as the above mentioned statement by President Asad 
suggests. But Syria is presently outside the process and consequently its 
immediate impact on its course has been limited. This leaves Egypt as the 
sole party to the process fundamentally opposing its preoccupation with 
CSBMs. 

Egypt, historically enjoying natural pre-eminence in the Arab world, 
seems especially concerned with the consequences of the Arab-Israeli 
normalization process inherent in the entire multilateral track of the peace 
process of which ACRS is only a part. It is apparently particularly alarmed 
by the potential harm to Egypt of Arab-Israeli, or for that matter regional, 
CSBMs. It is believed that CSBMs truly multilateralize the relations in the 
region, while benefiting first and foremost Egypt’s foremost rival for 
regional hegemony in the post peace era, namely Israel. CSBMs are 
perceived of as freeing Israel from its traditional handicap of regional 
isolation and preoccupation with existential security while unleashing its 
superior economic and technical might, and connections with the West, to 
dominate the region. 

Worse still, CSBMs have also been seen by the Egyptians as directly 
undermining the traditional role Egypt has played, and wishes to continue 
playing in the region as the leader and primary guarantor of security of the 
Arab world, as well as the principal mediator between Arabs and Israel (a 
role for which it has been generously renumerated by the US since the mid- 
1970s). Consequently, the Egyptians not only oppose the heavy emphasis on 
CSBMs that is presently evident in the ACRS process, but also wish to 
harness the process to serve their similarly motivated aim of weakening 
Israel’s military superiority and qualitative edge in both the conventional as 
well as non-conventional domains. 

Yet, Egypt for nearly four years had consistently failed to dominate the 
ACRS agenda and to slow down progress on CSBMs. This was the case 
because Egypt’s concerns had, at minimum, not been shared by most other 
parties, which has meant that Egypt found itself relatively isolated in its 
rejectionist position. Moreover, as mentioned above, the key role played by 
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the US co-sponsor in navigating the process had also proven extremely 
important in encouraging the different players to get the process started and 
to keep it alive until it assumes a life of its own. Thus, while calculations of 
relative gains have harmed Egypt’s own position, they have not necessarily 
had an adverse effect on overall cooperation on regional security, especially 
regarding CSBMs. . 

But, it is exactly this state of affairs that has come around to haunt 
ACRS. The progress made in the realm of CSBMs, in which all other Arab 
particpants have taken part, thereby marginalizing Egypt’s regional role, 
have pushed Egypt to the point that it senses its core strategic (regional) 
interests (as delineated above) are undermined. The dangers inherent in 
continued cooperation in ACRS at this point look as if they outweigh 
potential benefits as far as Egypt is concerned. This highlights the 
limitations of CSBMs when a state feels that a core strategic interest is 
threatened by cooperation. 

In reflecting on the question why CSBMs met with success in the 
framework of ACRS, we find that it has to do primarily with the multilateral 
setting within which negotiations took place, and with certain inherent 
features of CSBMs, particularly the fact that they are modest in scope (see 
discussion above), and that they focus specifically on the establishment of 
means for assessing future intentions.“ Thus, both the negotiations framework 
and the fact that CSBMs are a relatively appealing form of cooperative 
behavior have contributed to states’ ability to negotiate cooperative measures. 

In the final analysis, the analytic conclusions do seem to be borne out by 
the empirical experience. CSBMs in the Middle East no longer look like an 
oxymoron. As we look ahead, the prospects for devising and implementing 
CSBMs in the region both in the Arab-Israeli context and beyond it appear 
better than ever. Some of these could be region wide, others sub-regional, 
and others could include extra-regional participation as well, whether by 
additional Mediterranean states or others. Some of these arrangements may 
also start more modestly and expand or undergo transformation thereafter. 

As tools of diplomacy and arms control CSBMs do have certain unique 
functional as well as structural qualities (such as modularity and flexibility) 
that make them ideally suited and valuable for regions and contexts in 
which the transition from adversarial inter-state relations to a more benign 
mix of cooperation and competition is underway, however hesitantly. The 
Security Basket of the CSCE process, in which the most elaborate CSBM 
inventory has emerged, provides the best presently-available reservoir of 
ideas for pursuing CSBMs. And the experience accumulated to date in the 
context of the ACRS process presently seems to reinforce, however 
tentatively, the deductive reasoning regarding the transferability of this 
model to other regions. 
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Finally, we should also be very aware of the limitations of CSBMs. 
CSBMs are, by no means, a panacea to the security problems plaguing a 
region. As is becoming once again painfully apparent, the ability to realize 
their significant potential for improving the security climate depends 
heavily on the broader political context in the region. Moreover, by their 
very nature, CSBMs are modest steps that cannot by themselves transform 
the Middle East security scene. Yet, within the constraints imposed by these 
stark realities, CSBMs have made and are likely to continue making a 
largely positive contribution to the arms contro] and regional security 
process in the Middle East. 
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